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Letters 


The author of this letter to Alberta Minister of Seniors Stan Woloshyn likes to share his views 
with the honourable ladies and gentlemen of the Alberta Cabinet. This is one of his correspon- 
dences. Watch for further letters in future issues of ESN. 


ear Stan, 


I was helping some friends move into a new 
place recently and couldn't help thinking of you 
while lugging their broken down furniture down a 
steep narrow dark stairway to a basement suite. 
That opulent subterranean 300 square foot estate 
will be home for three of them. It has two little 
windows they could squeeze their son out in an 
emergency, but no chance they'd get out them- 
selves. A few inches more than six feet of clearance 
between concrete floor and ceiling. But when it's 
tough to find $400 a month for rent that's about 
all you'll find. 


You may not have noticed but 'way over in a 
dusty forgotten corner of your department is some- 
thing called "Housing". I'm not sure why it's in the 
Seniors department. Maybe it got tossed there 
because no one much cared, after all it's not like 
there's any money involved anyway. 


The reason my friends have to pay too much 
money for a crummy place to live is that you guys 
in the sandstone castle on the banks of the North 
Saskatchewan, coffers flush with resource rev- 
enues and the profits from gambling addicts' 
ruined lives, refuse to fund social housing. The 
idea seems to be if you don't have the money to 
afford your own housing it must be your fault, and 
it will sure be your problem. 


So Stan, I was thinking, "I wonder what kind of 
house you go home to in the evenings?" I remem- 
ber when you were a New Democrat MLA and you 
lived out by Stony Plain somewhere you collected 
thousands of dollars in living allowances as an 
out-of-town legislator so you'd have a place to stay 
in town when you weren't up to the long commute 
home. You must have a good idea of how impor- 
tant a man's home is, how valuable it is to have a 
place of your own-- you made sure you collected 
any available money for your housing. 


That's why I get confused. How can you head up 
a government department that insists it's up to the 
free enterprise system to create housing, thus 
guaranteeing that thousands of people will not 
have a decent place to live? Can you really believe 
that in a prosperous economy like Alberta's for- 
profit contractors will build low rent apartments 
when they could be selling expensive condos to 
two-income young professionals? 


My confusion turns to anger Stan when I imag- 
ine you and a few of your MLA buddies going out 


for steaks and a few bottles of wine after a tough 
day snoozing in the Legislature and spending as 
much for your supper as my friends pay for rent 
for a month. 


After nearly ten years of doing nothing you've 
got a little program now that might cost $15 mil- 
lion a year of provincial money. | see billboards 
around town for new subdivisions promoting bar- 
gains of houses starting as low as $169,000. But 
forget that. Even if every dollar in your program is 
used for real bare-bones apartment blocks with an 
average cost of $50,000 a unit the money won't be 
enough to build 300 units a year in the whole 
province. Your fancy program won't begin to build 
enough places to meet the need and help the thou- 
sands of families like my friends. It won't do my 
friends any good anyway since rent for those units 
just have to be a little below market averages. 
That's not a lot of use when one out of three 
renters have incomes less than $1250 a month 
and average rents for a one-bedroom place must 
be about $500, to say nothing of utilities. 


I've got a safe little place of my own and know 
how important it is to go there at the end of the 
day and be able to just be me, flop down and relax. 
Have you got any idea what it's like not to have 
that little bit of dignity Stan, to carry your whole 
life around in a few plastic bags or be trying to 
raise a child and never know where you can find a 
couch to crash for the night? Home--it's a little 
word, four letters. Four letters that are darn close 
to those that spell "Hope". Don't you get it Stan? I 
think it's something about having a heart. 


With bewilderment, 


Ted White 


NEED MONEY? 


Sign up to be a vendor, 
Sell Edmonton Street 
News 


For papers, call Linda Dumont 
at 428-0805 

Papers can be picked up at 
9312-109 Avenue. 

Call first. 
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Quietly Resisting 


n a recent article by Brent Cunningham in 

the Columbia Journalism Review:Across the 

Great Divide: Class, explores the difficulty 

mainstream, media has in writing meaning- 
fully about poverty issues. This is not a minor 
issue. He says: 





"The press has the power to shape how people 
think about what's important, in effect to shape 
reality. But whose reality is being depicted? This 
is how the class divide between journalists and a 
large swath of the populace comes into play." 


"We in the press have a responsibility to engage 
everyone, not just those readers and viewers with 
whom we share cultural and economic touch- 
stones...There are consequences to the fact that 
millions of people in this country see little of 
themselves and their lives in the media, unless 
they are connected somehow to a problem." 


One of the reasons he proposes is the affluence 
of reporters and editors themselves." By 1927, 
H.L. Mencken was already lashing the press for 
what he saw as its upwardly mobile ambitions. "A 
good reporter," he wrote, "used to make as much 
as a bartender or a police sergeant; he now makes 
as much as the average doctor or lawyer, and 
probably a great deal more. His view of the world 
he lives in has thus changed. He is no longer a 
freelance in human society, thumbing his nose at 
its dignitaries; he has got a secure lodgement in a 
definite stratum, and his wife, if he has one, 
maybe has social ambitions." 


His remarks do not bash the profession of writ- 
ing or writers themselves. "The evolution of jour- 
nalism as a profession - with its higher ethical 
standards and emphasis on expertise, good writ- 
ing, and analysis - was crucial for the press to 
keep pace with the world. But it came at a cost. 
When the barriers to entry into journalism were 
lower, newsrooms were open to people who 
brought a wider range of life experiences to their 
reporting and editing than we have today." 


I've done a lot of writing for Our Voice, 
Edmonton's first street newspaper, over the last 
seven years. I write mostly very personal stuff 
about how poverty impacts my life to try and put 
a human face on poverty, to bridge that empathy 





Local Folk out and about, making a difference 
Attending candidate forum. 





and understanding gap between the middle class 
and the poor. Unfortunately Our Voice, even 
though it started out as a voice for the poor, 
seems to have fallen into that empathy gap that 
Brent Cunningham addresses. It is a victim of it's 
own success. 


Over the last year Our Voice has come to take a 
very distant and analytical approach to poverty. 
There is a whole industry that has grown up to 
service the needs of the poor, called "The Poverty 
Industry". Experts evaluate the "needs" of the 
community, and if they can pitch their idea per- 
suasively enough to charity contributors within 
that community, the government will give them 
matching funds to "service" the needs of the com- 
munity. Relief for the pain and suffering of the 
impoverished is a market commodity. The service 
providers are the experts who assess that pain 
and decide what intervention is appropriate, 
much the way it is the doctor who decides how 
much morphine is necessary, not the patient. It 
makes me wonder, if all that pain weren't there 
would any of these people have jobs? But | 
digress. This attitude of being the experts who 
know what it is that other people need cannot but 
have an impact on people who are submerged in it 
all the time. 


It has a very large societal effect; lawmakers do 
not have to worry about what the impact of their 
decisions will be on the lowest twenty percentile of 
the population, because they are "taken care of" 
already. Hey, the government is kicking in 50 to 
25 percent of most charitable agencies” budgets. 
Thhier job is done. Now they can pay attention to 
those constituents who pay the campaign bills. 
Working people do not have to experience their 
own emotional ambivalence about that unsightly 
bum on the corner. There are professionals to 
take care of indigents, aging parents and slaugh- 
ter our cattle for us. We don't have to get our 
hands dirty with those kinds of jobs. 


For me the greatest loss is in personal relation- 
ships. Poor people become a market for the care- 
giver's services and the entire relationship 
between caregiver and care receiver becomes flat, 
one-dimensional and for the most part, one way. I 
have a very hard time as being stereotyped as 
only a passive needer. It is to say the least, really 
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boring. Like most people, I'm a mixture, I have 
needs but I also have abilities. I appreciate rela- 
tionships that are reciprocal not one-dimensional, 
they are interesting to me and take my mind off 
budgetary concerns. 


Our Voice to me seems no longer to identify 
with the poor as unique individuals with abilities 
as well as needs, but rather has adopted the 
mainstream media and poverty industry approach 
to poverty as a social issue, which sees poor peo- 
ple as problems that need to be fixed. I cannot 
pretend to be happy about this turn of events. | 
expect to continue to write for Our Voice, to con- 
tinue to try to put a human face on "The 
Problem." Analysis has a certain amount of bene- 
fit even if it is not always compelling reading. The 
fact that Our Voice people have jobs is good. The 
fact that non-professional writers have a place to 
publish their writing is good. The fact that ven- 
dors have papers to sell is also good. Our Voice 
still has many valuable things to offer to the com- 
munity. 


I am also going to support Edmonton Street 
News in any way I can because it appeals to me 
personally as a publication, which has some of 
that raw creative energy, that flying by the seat of 
ones pants feeling that Our Voice used to have. I 
am inspired by the remarks, by Jamie Kalven, a 
Chicago-based writer and public housing activist, 
(in Slate in 2002) 

"You're dealing with a population that has 
extremely limited resources for self-representa- 
tion," says Jamie Kalven. "They have no mecha- 
nism for holding folks accountable... people (were) 
asserting their dignity as human beings. Our 
entire discourse defines them as problems, and 
they quietly resist it, but no one is listening." 


My hope in contributing to Edmonton Street 
News is to help it become another resource for 
writers living in poverty to express themselves, for 
vendors to have another publication to sell and 
for us all to quietly resist being stereotyped as 
only a problem, instead of valued as people. 


Theresa McBryan 
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RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 


I survived and lived to talk about it 


Story and photo by Terry Lusty 


urprising as it may seem, | was thrust 


into one of those most unheralded and 

wicked institutions in all of Canada before 

I was of school age. I'm referring, no less, 

to Canada's residential schools. The one I attend- 

ed off and on for at least eight cruel and bitter 

years was situated in Winnipeg, which had two 

such schools. One was the Indian Residential 

School on St. Mary's Avenue; it was for Treaty 

Indians. The other - St. Joseph's - the one I went 

to, was on Portage Avenue, across from present- 
day Polo Park Shopping Centre. 

I was snatched away from the real world of my 

mother at the tender age of three. I'd been living 


20 miles south of the city, right along the famous | 


Red River, in the tiny Metis hamlet of St. Norbert. 
The community was very historic in that it had 
been home to none other than Andre Nault whose 
property came under the personal protection of 
Nault's nephew, Louis Riel. It was there in 1869 
that Riel sent a delegation of Metis to stop and 
evict William Mc Dougall from Riel's uncle's prop- 
erty on which McDougall had trespassed while 
attempting to survey Nault's property with the 
intention of opening it up and making it available 
to settlers. However, getting back to the residen- 
tial school story... 

I was removed from my home in St. Norbert 
because my mother, so I was told, could not take 
care of me as a poor and single parent. It was the 
last time I was to ever see her. 

I recall a friendly and young-ish nun taking me 
in when I got to St. Joe's. Just three years of age, 
I was alone, uncomfortable and scared. I had no 
idea what I was in for. From my small, meagre 
surroundings of the past three years, 1 was sud- 
denly lost in the bustling metropolis of Winnipeg, 
residing in a huge three storey building that 
would imprison me for the next ten or twelve 
years. I knew nobody and was totally bewildered 
because I had no idea at all of what lay in store 
for me. The only children there were strangers 
whom I'd never before met. It was going to be a 
long time before I got to know them, especially 
given the fact I wasn't much of a social animal. In 
fact, back in those days, I was very much a loner 
and that's how I remained right up until | was 
well beyond the age of 20. 

The school staff were Sisters of Mary 
Immaculate and a few Brothers who supervised 
us at every turn. Each and every one of us chil- 
dren were swiftly brought into the regimen of the 
school. They'd rouse us early in the morning, 
about 6:00 a.m., have us wash up, dress, attend 
morning mass, have our breakfast, then head off 
to school for the day.Most of our school subjects 
centered around English, mathematics, and some 
science and history as well as the Catholic reli- 


gion. 


The main level of the building contained our 
play area and it had a marble floor, closets where 
we kept a few humble belongings such as a 
change of clothes and perhaps a bit of writing 
paper and a pencil. Outside of that, I owned noth- 
ing. No toys. No games. No books. Absolutely 
nothing! 

Over the years, I never did get to acquire any 
personal property. Talk about deprived!! Like big 
time!! Nothing but the basics, man.You know - 
clothes, shoes, toiletries and nothing more. We 


The one thing we all 
got more than our 
share of was the 


religious orientation. 


had no radio or television. Neither of those luxu- 
ries came along until shortly before 1 was to leave 
that hell-hole for good. And not one of us had a 
bicycle 

The first floor of the school also housed the 
kitchen, dining room and storage area. 

The second level was our classrooms, meeting 
rooms and office space for the staff and the school 
chapel where we spent a great deal of time. As for 
the third level, that was where our dormitory was 
in addition to the living quarters of the sisters and 
the brothers. A smaller, separate building con- 
tained the furnace room and coal storage, a very 
large laundry room and the living quarters for 
those who were of pre-school age. 

We had a large playground outside with very 
little grass area. Most of it was dirt-based and, 
believe it or not, areas such as our ball diamond 
was littered with cinders from the huge coal-burn- 
ing furnaces that heated the two large buildings. 
You better believe many of us wound up quite 
scarred on our legs and arms from those toxic 





cinders that we so often fell on and cut open our 
flesh which, unless properly tended to, would 
become infected quite easily. The furthest portion 
of our outdoor play area was grassy with two rows 
of oak trees and was a popular play station for us. 
It was at the extreme edge of the school property 
and ran parallel with a railway track. Sometimes, 
for a bit of excitement, we would sneak off the 
property and jump onto slow-moving trains. None 
of us ever got hurt although one time one of the 
kids fell between the boxcars but luckily landed 
flat on his backside between the rails. Boy, was 
that kid lucky. He could easily have been killed, 
decapitated or seriously injured. As it was, he got 
off with only a few scrapes and bruises. Talk 
about a charmed life! 

The only other part to the school property was 
its extremely large garden. I never did find out 
how many acres it was but, let me tell you, it was 
HUGE!! And, it became one of our most frequent- 
ed work areas. As children of the school, we all 
had our own special assignments in terms of work 
we were required to perform. Apart from the 
drudgery I experienced in the laundry room, 
kitchen and garden, I was also required to clean 
the chapel every day. The one thing we all got 
more than our share of was the religious orienta- 
tion. In class, we had to learn the Chatecism 
backwards and forwards, prayers and the bible. 
Outside the classroom, I had to be part of the 
church choir since I had a "singing voice." In addi- 
tion, I had to be an altar boy and, as if that wasn't 
enough, I had to get saddled with cleaning the 
chapel every time it was used. Like, man, | virtu- 
ally lived, ate and breathed religion. Really, it got 
a bit much! It's no wonder, when | got into my 
older teen years, | totally forsake religion. I just 
couldn't handle any more of it. 

Whenever we got into trouble, the staff never let 
us forget it. The nuns were the ones who usually 
handled punishment and while most cases were 
settled with a good strapping, we were also 





mens 


abused in other ways. They'd slap us, pull our 
ears or hair, rap our knuckles with wooden rulers, 
pinch us, scold us and humiliate us in front of all 
the other kids who were made to witness our 
abuses. They'd sometimes make us sit in a corner 
with our face to the wall, shave our heads bald, do 
extra chores and scrub the floors with toothbrush- 
es. 

The nuns that taught us the school subjects 
and supervised us during meals, chores and play 
time were very stern. I mean, they were cold, cal- 
culating and mean. I can't recall a single day that 
a few if not several of us were punished for even 
the smallest infractions on a regular and daily 
basis. It seemed like those nuns were forever flip- 
ping up those layers and layers of their skirts to 
dig out that almighty strap and lay one helluva 
licking on us little kids. It was as if there were no 
tomorrow and they had to hang a licking on us 
even if we didn't do anything wrong. It was like 
they had to always be reminding all the others of 
what was coming down the line if anybody did not 
do what was expected of them. Why I'm certain 
they must have given us those hundreds and 
thousands of beatings just for the fun of it and 
because it provided them with some twisted sense 
of amusement, control and power. It often amazed 
me that none of us ever tried to murder one of 
them. Really. I mean it wouldn't have exactly come 
as a surprise had anyone ever resorted to such an 
extreme. 

I remember one time that one of the nuns was 
giving me a strapping and she was holding my 
hand in place with hers underneath mine. 
Afiyway, this one time she was giving it to me, | 
slipped my hand away at the last split-second and 
she strapped her own hand. The other kids were 
horrified and you better believe that sister took it 
out on me. Nonetheless, I'd never let out so much 
as a cry or a whimper and that would tick them off 
royally. They detested the fact we wouldn't cry. 
They'd never get that satisfaction, boy. No way! 

In my particular case, one thing that proved 
very trying for me was when it came to visits. All 
the kids had parents or realtives that would come 
along and visit them every month. But not this 
kid. No siree! Me? Why I had nobody. My mom 
would have nothing to do with me. Once she'd let 
go of me, it was for keeps. She never came to see 
me, not once! When Sundays, the visiting day of 
the week, rolled around, there I'd be, hanging by 
my fingertips on the mesh wire fence that sur- 
rounded the property. There I'd be, by the front 
driveway to the school property, watching everyone 
come and go. I'd watch as all the other kids got to 
leave the property in the care of their guardians 
and go for pop, candies, swimming, picnics or 
movies. As for yors truly, I suppose I had to be 
content with just watching while all that was going 
on. And that was how my entire life as a child 
unfolded - abandoned, alone, forgotten. It never 
did change. Nobody ever came for me. 

But that ain't all. Us kids never knew love. We 
never knew what it was like to be part of family or 
to really and truly love and care about others 
because nobody cared about us. At least, so it 
seemed. In reality, it likely wasn't completely true 
because some of the kids did have people out there 
who cared about them. The point I'm trying to 


make is that the nuns and brothers never showed 
they cared about most of us. For loners such as 
myself it was all the worse because we didn't even 
have any outsiders show us love or attention. As 
well, the staff never taught us anything about 
being family, knowing how to raise a family and so 
on. It was terrible. When we would finally get free 
from the system and go out on our own, we didn't 


know how to show our love to others. When we 
later grew up to be adults and start or own fami- 
lies, we didn't even know how to fully show love 
and attention to our children. That, too, was terri- 
ble. Big time! You betcha! 

As well, so many of us developed humungous 
shells. These protective shells were so thick and 
strong, nothing could break them down. We were 
like robots - lacking feelings, unable to show love 
or affection, unable to laugh, unable to cry. You 
kriow, T never was able to trily laugh-or cry until I 
was nearly killed in a vehicle accident that sent me 





to hospital, fighting for my life and having an out- 
of-body experience. After I was released from hos- 
pital I found I, all-of-a-sudden, had these emotions 
I'd never known before. Suddenly I could laugh, I 
could cry and believe me when I say it was no sim- 
ple matter trying to deal with that. It was tough. 
The other thing that surfaces so pointedly is the 
fact I never had a childhood I was denied, robbed 
of it. That's what the residential school system did 
to me and so many others. If anyone ever tries to 
tell you it was alright or it was no problem, they're 
lying through their teeth. They're in denial. I hope 
nobody else ever has to experience the trauma our 
lives were so filled with. I wouldn't wish that on 
anyone. You know, it's like being in a war. And, 
yes, those of us who lived to go on, those of us who 
did not crack and take our lives or resort to booze, 
drugs or whatever are true survivors. And further, 
not that I care for one, but every one of those sur- 
vivors out there deserve a medal. I'm serious. They 
really do deserve it and any of you who went 
through what I and those others did know exactly 
what I am talking about. 





The residential school cast a long shatlow 


The residential school experience has cast a 
long shadow impacting not only those who sur- 
vived the experience, but the families who grieved 
at the loss of their children, and the following gen- 
erations. Even my own family has been heavily 
impacted by the legacy of the residential schools 
although I am about as white as you can get being 
of Danish descent. 

When I studied Native communications at 
Grant MacEwan College in 1997, I found that | 
had a lot in common with my Aboriginal class- 
mates because my ex-husband was Aboriginal. 
And even now, when I find myself at gatherings 
with Aboriginal people, or when I worked for a 
company with Aboriginal staff, people assumed 
that I am Aboriginal - some sort of light skinned 
Metis. 

My kids first met their grandmother, a resi- 
dential school survivor, through a miracle at Lac 
St. Anne that re-united my ex-husband with his 
natural parents. We went for the pilgrimage and 
through talking with some of the people there from 
the Grouard area, he learned her whereabouts and 
even got her phone number. He had been appre- 
hended by child welfare at the age of three and 
raised in foster homes. A survivor, he looked after 
himself. He never learned the skills necessary to 
be a caring husband and a father. 

After meeting his long lost mother, my ex- 
husband and the children all became “instant 


Indians” with full treaty rights. 

My mother -in-law had some puzzling traits. 
She was a very warm and caring woman who 
devoted hours to volunteer work at a school where 
she ran the seniors’ program. But she was very 
cool towards her grandchildren. She never sent 
them Christmas or birthday gifts, never expressed 
any desire to visit, or to have them see her. In 
many ways, the institutional setting of the school 
where she volunteered was more home to her than 
her apartment. She would rather be serving at a 
holiday banquet for the seniors than sharing a 
family meal. 

When speaking with Terry Lusty, whose story 
is on page 6-7, he explained, “At the residential 
school we had no Christmas or birthdays. We 
never had any holidays.” 

My mother-in-law never told me herself about 
the residential school. It was too personal and too 
painful. It was her cousin Julie who said, “She was 
five and I was seven when the priest and a mounty 
came to the house at midnight. We were taken on 
a train ride that lasted all night.” 

After that, the two girls seldom saw their fam- 
ilies even for holidays for the next 10 years. 

Now, my own children had to deal with their 
parents divorce, and the resultant descent into 
poverty, more casualties in the domino effect of the 
residential school legacy. 

Linda Dumont 
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HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 


re you homeless? Paying more than you 

can afford for substandard housing? 

Surviving on the kindness of friends and 

amily to make room in their basements or 
on living room couches while you and your kids 
wait without hope for a place to live? Staying 
"home" when you should be looking for housing or 
earning the money to pay for it, because you have 
to look after your kids? I have some advice for you: 
Don't hold your breath hoping things will change 
after the election on June 28. Not if the election 
forum at NorQuest College on June 2 is any indi- 
cation of things to come. 

The stars of the show were (in alphabetical 
order) Malcolm Azania (NDP-Edmonton 
Strathcona), John Bethel (Liberal-Edmonton East), 
Peter Goldring (Conservative-Edmonton East) and 
David Parker (Green-Edmonton Centre). They were 
there to talk, though they might better have come 
to listen. 

The audience of about 60 included a handful of 
real, live homeseekers or homeless. The rest were 
cheerleaders for candidates, advocates for miscel- 
laneous causes not necessarily related to housing, 
people from the media and a few organizers for the 
event. The moderator was CHED personality Leslie 
Primeau. She did her best to herd the cats (or, if 
you prefer, rats) who performed on stage and in 
the audience. Her best wasn't good enough. (Not 
her fault.) 

Messers Bethel and Goldring appeared in the 
leading roles of Tweedle-Done and Tweedle-Didn't. 
Tweedle-Done (Bethel) dutifully recited a list of 
Liberal programs and policies now on the table or 
about to be placed there, if only the Liberals get 
back in. Tweedle-Didn't (Goldring) pointed, with 
good reason, to the Liberals' dismal record at 
keeping or, when they did act, delivering on their 
promises. 

Goldring scored points for passion and outrage 
by thundering on about that fact that homeless 
Edmontonians had to sleep on blankets on the 
floors of fire halls during the worst of the past win- 
ter's cold weather-after the Liberals had spent $20 
million last year, supposedly for housing for the 
homeless. Trouble was, when a soft-spoken young 
man in the audience reminded Goldring that his 
leader had just promised to spend specific billions 
of dollars to upgrade the military and asked him if 
the Conservatives had a similarly specific plan for 
housing, the Edmonton East MP hummed and 
hawed until he finally had to admit, there was no 
plan, and no commitment to spend money (certainly 
not as much as the Conservatives plan to spend on 
tanks and aircraft carriers) on housing. If elected, 
Goldring says the Conservatives won't do anything 
on housing until they study the programs of the 
Liberal government to find out what they did wrong. 
Which is to say (it seems to me}, until they squeeze 
all the doo-doo (or don't-don't) out of Liberal mis- 


takes and failures and smear it over whoever hap- 
pens to be left in the Liberal caucus. 

In other words, Tweedle-Done didn't and 
Tweedle-Didn't probably won't. The Conservatives 
seem to think the best way for them to look good is 
to make the Liberals look bad. The problem for the 
Liberals is: that's not hard to do. 

What is it about homelessness and affordable 
housing that the Liberals and Conservatives just 
don't get? (Which may be another way of asking: 
Why don't the Liberals and Conservatives listen?) 

Azania and Parker played the thankless roles of 
the brothers Hope: Faint (Azania) and No (Parker). 

Azania, certainly, does seem to get it. A long- 
time activist for social justice, he pointed out sev- 
eral times that affordable housing and homeless- 
ness are not isolated challenges that can be tack- 
led by themselves. Education, health care, addic- 


The politics of 
denial, anger and 
hope met before an 


audience of the 
denied, the angry 
and the hopeful. 


tions, child care, minimum wage levels, employ- 
ment, unemployment, job training and retraining 
(among other things) all affect housing and should 
be included in any rational housing strategy. 
Trouble is, Azania probably won't be elected. His 
Conservative opponent, sitting MP Rahim Jaffer, 
developed some credibility problems during the 
last session, but he is still a bright guy-almost as 
bright as Azania. And he seems to have momen- 
tum (or inertia) on his side. 

Parker may get it on housing (the evidence is 
confusing), but he certainly doesn't get it on poli- 
tics. He was refreshing for his willingness to speak 
candidly, and to draw on his own experience. But 
he doesn't know how to speak his ideas clearly 
and forcefully. At one point he tried to say that 
Goldring's continual harping on $2 billion (more or 
less) wasted by the Liberals missed an important 
point: it's not the money that the Liberals may (or 
may not) have wasted that is important now. That 
is nothing more than a distraction, a sideshow. 
The important point is: what will the parties run- 
ning for election do now and in the future? At 
least, that's what I thought he meant. Someone 
else in the audience thought he meant to say that 
housing is not important. That's not the message 
you want to leave with an audience that includes 
at least a few people for whom affordable housing 


and homelessness are personal, painful matters. 

The picture on view at NorQuest College on the 
evening of June 2 was not pretty: The politics of 
denial, anger and hope met before an audience of 
the denied, the angry and the hopeful. The politics 
of anger and denial emerged, if not victorious, at 
least not any wiser. 

Talking points: ” 

Goldring proclaimed several times that his 
Conservatives offer a change from 30 years of 
waste and mismanagement. Wasn't a guy named 
Mulroney fairly noticeable for about 10 years out 
of those 30? Of course, he was a Progressive 
Conservative, and the new guys are certainly (and 
proudly) not progressive. The confusing part is: 
they also want us to think they have shed their 
Reform/Alliance clothing for something less radi- 
cal-that is to say, something more progressive (but 
not Progressive) and definitely still conservative. 

Azania and Parker both made pitches for 
Canada to adopt proportional representation 
instead of the first-past-the-post system that we 
use now. First-past-the-post allows governments 
to have large majorities in Parliament with around 
40 per cent of the vote. That, in turn, allows them 
to ignore the 60 per cent of voters who do not 
choose them (plus all the potential voters who d 
not vote at all because the candidates who best 
represent their views have no hope of getting elect- 
ed). Bethel and Goldring ignored them ‘and their~+~ « 
suggestion. No surprise there. Yet Azania and 
Parker were, in many ways, ideal examples of the 
potential benefits of proportional representation. 

A member of the audience asked Bethel, 
who was appointed by Prime Minister Martin to be 
the Liberal candidate in Edmonton East: "How can 
you possibly represent the views of your con- 
stituents, if you didn't stand before your party to 
get [your] nomination?" Bethel replied: "I was 
selected by the Prime Minister to represent my 
party in my riding. That was done because he felt 
that I most represented the Liberal view, and a 
view that will represent our party in the riding." In 
other words, the Prime Minister prefers someone 
who will represent the party in the riding to some- 
one can represent the riding in the government. 
Which did not answer the question. Or maybe it 
did. 

On June 3, I attended a forum on immigra- 
tion featuring Malcolm Azania (NDP-Edmonton 
Strathcona), Rahim Jaffer (Conservative-- 
Edmonton Strathcona) and David Kilgour (Liberal- _ 
Edmonton Beaumont). What a difference a change 
of topic makes! These guys do get it on immigra- — 
tion. They obviously care, and they are on top of 
the issues. In fact, they are a mutual admiration 
society, with the only point of disagreement being ~ 
whether the Liberals can be trusted to fulfil thei 
promises. Yet we can almost certainly expect 
immigration and immigrants to be marginalized on 
the next government's agenda at least as much as. 
social housing and the homeless | 
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If you do nothing else on June 28 








Homeless? Get out and vote! 


For the second time in its history, Elections 
Canada is trying to get Canada's homeless people 
into the voting booth. If you do not have a home, 
take note. 

In the last election, only 5 per cent of homeless 
people voted. That leaves plenty of room for 
improvement in the next election, which will take 
place on Monday, June 28. 

There are many reasons why homeless people 
do not vote. Some of them probably do not want 
to vote or see any reason to do so. If you are not 
in that group, and if you would like to vote, you 
can. Here's how: 

Until the last election, if you did not have a 
permanent residence, you could not vote. Without 
a permanent residence, your name would not 
appear on Elections Canada's permanent voters' 
lists. If you did not have a home, you were left 
out. 

Elections Canada does make it possible for you 
to add -your name,to.a voters’ list-if you have, 
acceptable identification documents (ID). 
Homeless people typically do not have photo ID. 
Many of them have only a health care card. Some 
do not have even that. 

New rules introduced in 2000 give you two 
ways to get around the residency and ID obsta- 
cles. In both cases, you need to go to a homeless 
shelter. 

If you stay in a homeless shelter on the night of 
June 26 (Saturday), shelter staff will put your 
name on a list of shelter residents. They will send 
the list to the returning officer for the constituen- 
cy in which the shelter is located. Shelter staff 
will know which polling station to use for their 
address. If you go to that polling station, your 
name should be on the voters list and you will be 
able to vote. You should not have to show ID. 

Even if you do not stay at a shelter on those 
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days, you can still vote-if you are known by staff 
at a shelter. Go to the shelter and ask for a letter 
that you can take to the polling station. If you 
show that letter and some basic ID, you will be 
able to vote. A health care card or a letter sent to 
you at an address in the constituency should be 
good enough. 

If you need more information, go to a homeless 
shelter, an immigrant services or other agency 
and ask. Most will have the information you need, 
or they will be able to tell where you can go to get 
help. 

You do not have to vote, if you do not want to. 
But, if you want to vote, the fact that you do not 
have a residence or picture ID should not stand 
in your way. 


Where to vote on June 28 


There are three homeless shelters in downtown 


* Edmonton. 


If you stay at the Salvation Army shelter at 9611 
102 Avenue or the Salvation Army Family 
Services Centre at 9620 101A Avenue you will 
vote in the constituency of Edmonton-East. Your 
polling station is at Alex Taylor School, which is 
about three blocks east of both shelters. It is 
between 93 and 94 Streets on Jasper Avenue. 
Look for a big, three-storey brick building 
between Jasper Avenue and the river valley. 

If you stay at the Hope Mission's Herb Jamieson 
Centre, at 10014 105A Avenue, you will vote in 
Edmonton Centre constituency. The polling sta- 
tion for that address was not set at the time this 
story was written. Shelter staff will know which 
polling station to go to. Ask them for directions. 


As many times as your returning officer will let you get away with it. (Just joking, once will do) 


Allan Sheppard 
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Who is running? 


Candidates in Edmonton East 
John Bethel-Liberal Party of Canada 
Peter Goldring-Conservative Party of Canada 
Harlan Light-Green Party of Canada 
Ed Spronk-Christian Heritage Party 
Janina Strudwick-New Democratic Party of Canada. 


Candidates in Edmonton Centre 
Laurie Hawn-Conservative Party of Canada 
Anne McLellan-Liberal Party of Canada 
Meghan McMaster-New Democratic Party of Canada 
Peggy Morton-Marxist-Leninist Party 
David Parker-Green Party of Canada 





Peter Goldring-Conservative Party 
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n the early days of the federal election cam- 

paign one of the headline stories was about 

comments NDP leader Jack Layton made say- 

ing Liberal leader Paul Martin's actions as 
finance minister during the 1990s contributed to 
the deaths of homeless people. 


Much of the mainstream media coverage of this 
issue has presented it as "mudslinging" between 
the two men. Martin's comments that Layton's 
comments are a "low blow" have been given as 
much attention as Layton's original charge. The 
whole story seems to be presented as an example 
of how nasty and dirty politics can be. 


It is important not to be fooled by such flimsy 
coverage. Journalists have simply not been both- 
ering to ask enough questions and look fully into 
the story. 


David Hulchanski is a professor at the 
University of Toronto and one of the most knowl- 
edgeable housing experts in Canada. He has pro- 
vided detailed comments to the CBC on this issue 
that are not receiving attention but should be 
known to every voter. 


There have been about 200 deaths of homeless 
people in Toronto alone in the past nine years. 
Homeless people die at a rate eight times higher 
than the general population. 


IN a letter to CBC that he wrote after they mis- 
quoted him, Hulchanski says, "[in] the period 
since 1993 when Paul Martin implemented the PC 
government's April 1993 budget decision to fund 
no new social housing as of 1994.... there have 
been many, many more deaths of homeless people 
[.... than] in the late-1980s and early-1990s (the 
evidence that exists points to very few such 
deaths). There has been a rapid rise in the num- 
ber of deaths of homeless people when we com- 
pare the relevant time period: the early 1990s 
and the most recent few years." 


S DEATHS 


The bare facts that more homeless people by far 
have been dying in the past years than previously 
are part of the story. The other important issue 
the media is not presenting is WHY that is hap- 
pening, where does responsibility lie? 


Hulchanski agrees many groups and individu- 
als have responsibility. But he asserts, "Some 
have a great deal more responsibility due to their 
ability to make decisions relating to this group of 
destitute Canadians." He says deaths of homeless 
people are not in the same category as deaths 
from natural disasters such as floods and earth- 
quakes. "Specific people are responsible for this 
human-made state of affairs we call homeless- 
ness," he charges. 

In 1993 a report of the United Nation's Special 
Rapporteur on Housing Rights discussed the issue 
of acts and omissions by States amounting to vio- 
lations of the right to housing. The Special 
Rapporteur outlined acts and omissions, which 
could raise concern regarding possible infringe- 
ments of the right to adequate housing. Those 
acts include: 





- Adoption of legislation or policies clearly 
inconsistent with housing rights obligations, par- 
ticularly when these result in homelessness, 
greater levels of inadequate housing, the inability 
of persons to pay for housing and so forth; 

- Repealing legislation consistent with, and in 
support of, housing rights, unless obviously out- 
dated or replaced with equally or more consistent 
laws; 

- Unreasonable reductions in public expendi- 
tures on housing and other related areas, in the 
absence of adequate compensatory measures; 

- Overtly prioritizing the housing interests of 
high-income groups when significant portions of 
society live without their housing rights having 
been achieved. 


Hulchanski says, "The evidence is clear that 
Paul Martin and his government have engaged in 
these activities for more than a decade." 


Hulchanski also addresses the possibility that 
Paul Martin is not aware of the human right to 
housing and the requirements that puts on gov- 


ernments. He says this is impossible because 
prior to becoming finance minister Martin proved 
he was fully knowledgeable about housing issues. 
"As housing critic in the late 1980s and early 
1990s, [he] studied the issue and recommended 
that the right to housing be enshrined in the con- 
stitution. He wrote an entire chapter on it in his 
excellent 1990 national housing report." The full 
text of Paul Martin's 1990 national housing report 
is available at www.housingagain.web.net. 


In that report Paul Martin wrote he "does not 
believe that it is sufficient for Canadians to be 
guaranteed equality of access to existing housing 
under various provincial and federal human rights 
codes. We must go farther and recognize the 
necessity to provide sufficient adequate shelter so 
that those in need are provided with units that 
they may occupy and at a price that they can 
afford. This objective may be assisted by guaran- 
teeing housing as a Charter Right." 


Despite these strong comments when in opposi- 
tion history shows a different Paul Martin. The 
final Conservative budget in April, 1993, cut any 
further spending on new social housing units 
starting in 1994. But it was Paul Martin who 
acted on that budget. 


Hulchanski concludes, "Our then Financé 
Minister and current Prime Minister is one of 
Canada's best informed political leaders on hous- 
ing issues and on our legal housing rights obliga- 
tions. A major share of the responsibility for 
Canada's homelessness and homeless deaths 
rests with key federal cabinet members and the 
two Prime Ministers during the period since the 
early 1990s. This is a period of a rapid increase in 
the number of unhoused Canadians and in the 
deaths of some of these unhoused people. They, 
and Paul Martin in particular as Finance Minister 
for almost a decade, implemented budget deci- 
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sions that have been well documented as being 
harmful to Canada's small number of destitute 
people, they implemented many spending and tax 
programs that have helped those who are already 







well-off, and they further decided to take no effec- 


tive action even on their own promises and reports 


relating to social housing and homelessness." 


Dave lived in this tent all winter. 


AN ACTION A DAY 


Book Review for ESN 
By Jim Gurnett 


was in a Times Square bookstore in New York 
City one spring evening in 1970, a naive guy 
from rural Quebec. It was about midnight-- 
long past lights out for everyone in my little 
village-- and the city was cooking with life of all 
sorts. A wild haired guy wandered in off the street. 
He looked vaguely familiar and I watched him 
stop at a book display near the front of the store 
and start picking up books and scribbling in 
them. I realized it was Abbie Hoffman and the 
scribbles were in copies of Revolution for the Hell 
of It, his book authored as "Free". He signed 
books for a few minutes, chatted with us, then 
wandered back out on the street and was gone. 

I read the book on the Greyhound heading 
north a few days later and it was a source of 
inspiration and encouragement to me for years, 
reminding me to question everything, never accept 
that just because something is how it is that is 
has to be that way, keep dreaming, as Free did, 
"What would happen if large numbers of people 
really do decide to fuck the system?" That book 
led me on to people like Saul Alinsky, Rules for 
Radicals, and more, making me unsafe ever since 
to be trusted by anyone who likes the way things 
are. 

There are plenty of big serious books to keep 
the system working smoothly-- some with titles 
like Statutes of Alberta and Criminal Code. And 
heck, with the media's great work skilfully wrap- 
ping us in propaganda we think is news we don't 
even need that kind of stuff to ensure we'll be 
dutiful little ticky-tacky supporters of the system. 

Just thinking about how tough it is to tackle 
the forces running things makes me tired. We 
need some little cracks for the light of shaking up 
the system to peek through. Thanks to a few cre- 


ative folks right here in Edmonton there's a fine 
little addition to the limited collection of such 
tools. Mike Hudema, who has done such goofy 
things in recent years as dressing up as a cheer- 
leader and getting us chanting at the Legislature, 
serving as President of the U of A Students Union, 
and eating his ballot in an election campaign, got 
together with some friends and fellow activists 
(the politically correct term for shit disturbers) 
and they have created a guide called An Action a 
Day Keeps Global Capitalism Away. 

These are folks who understand the best way to 
educate yourself is to become part of the revolu- 
tion and that the best way to educate yourself is 
to do things, not listen to someone else. The slim 
book has 52 diverse ideas for really doing politics, 
one for each week of the year. It is clear and well 
organized, with each action rated for Fun, Risk 
and Resources. The book gives you enough infor- 
mation that you can just use it as instructions. 
But probably once you start browsing a bit you 
won't be able to resist the energy of your own 
imagination leading you on to your own interest- 
ing improvisations. Maybe mix 'n' match-- "Let's 
see, how about Billboard Liberation with Pie 
Slinging...." or an Occupation at which we gave 
out Mock Awards...See-- you're already starting to 
put pieces together in ways the rules say you're 
not allowed aren't you? Just because there's a 
picture on the box doesn't mean the only right 
arrangement is the one that creates that picture. 
That's how global capitalism survives-- this is a 
book about taking things apart and putting them 
together in new and better ways, or at least unex- 
pected ways. It will be heartening to live in an 
Edmonton where lots of folks get their creative 
juices cooking, starting with this book and then 
taking off in all sorts of directions. Mike, 
Shannon, Karena, thanks for giving us this little 
treat. I hope a thousand fuses are lit off it. 

Abbie Hoffman when challenged about some of 
the things he did by the question "What about 
innocent bystanders?" used to say "In the times 


we are living in, if you're a bystander, you're not 
innocent." So, up and at it friends. When I was 
walking to the launch of An Action a Day I was 
thinking "What's at the heart of a project like 
this?" and remembered the proverb "If not me, 
who? If not now, when? If not here, where?" When 
I opened the book there on the dedication page 
were the same words. Good advice. 

Get a copy, get some friends together, read, 
talk, get up and get going. It's work, but it's a lot 
of fun. Get the book at Earth's General Store, and 
pick up some fair trade products at the same time 
to nibble and sip while you plan. 


The Edmonton Coalition on Housing 
and Homelessness is encouraging 
people to make housing a key issue 
when deciding how to vote on June 
28. They have produced a leaflet with 
some key questions to ask candi- 
dates. Copies of the leaflet are avail- 
able by contacting: 

Jim Gurnett at: 

423-9675 

email: jgurnett@emcn.ab.ca. 
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From left to right is Erin, Keegan, Jaqui (director), and Sheldon. 
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ucked in amongst the Ice Palace, trendy 

fashion outlets, and novelty shops of West 

Edmonton Mall is a different kind of teen 

hangout. Since October 2001 The Bruce 
Campbell Youth Centre has offered youth 12-19 a 
place to find a healthy meal and a friend. Everyone 
is welcome at the Bruce Campbell, because the 
only entrance requirement is respect. Jacqeline 
Richards, director of the Centre, wants to break 
down the stereotypes about the "type" of kids that 
come to youth centres. "A wide range of kids 
attend. Some are from healthy homes, some from 
unhealthy homes, some have no home. But they 
all have the need for safety, acceptance, and 
belonging. We make sure the kids have a voice 
here, a sense of ownership. They help choose the 
programs we do and the hours the Centre is open. 
This is their place, and they take care of it." 

Serving supper six days a week, for anywhere 
between 25-60 kids a night, is no simple task. Yet 
Bruce Campbell recently won the Bell Canada 
Award of Excellence for their youth-driven, youth 
oriented food program. Those who dine participate 
in chores, help plan menus, and budget meals. 
Having a meal together is a powerful way to build 
positive relationships, Jacqi believes. "At mealtime 
we mimic a healthy family environment. We all sit 
down and eat together, we thank the cook, and 
help clean up." 

The Centre's motto on respect is; "If you give it 
you get it. Swearing is not allowed. One summer, 
a 3-day camping trip to Banff was offered as a 
reward for youth who volunteered regularly. Soon 
to be created is a 'Youth Council’, a panel of teens 
who will have a larger role in programming. 

Teens come to use computers, play games, 


watch TV, read books and chat. There are also: 


structured times like the "Life...Get Real" discus- 
sions. Relevant issues such as self-esteem, sexual- 
ity, music, drugs, and body image are looked at 
critically. Resume, education, and career planning 
resources are also available. 

The Centre has a diverse group of partners and 
supporters including West Edmonton Mall, Boys & 
Girls' Club of Edmonton, Edmonton Public 
Schools, Edmonton Police Service, Edmonton 
Community Services, the Marketplace Chapel, 
Youth Emergency Shelter, and the Mayfield Rotary 
Club. West Ed has given the Centre a generous 5- 
year rent-free contract. 

Why does West Edmonton Mall need a youth 
centre? Bruce Campbell (the man) is a former 
Mayfield Rotary Club member who initiated the 
idea for this centre in West Ed. He noticed the 
large volume of young people who make the Mall a 
daily hangout. Mall security affirms there is a 
high teen population in West Ed, the so-called 
"mallrat" culture. While these teens spend the 
majority of their day in West Ed, Jacqi firmly dis- 
pels the urban myth of the mallrat who lives and 
sleeps hidden in the mall. "This mall is highly 
secured and after 10 pm, anyone in the mall who 
appears to be underage is asked to leave." 

Keegan Campbell is a 20-year-old former mall- 
rat. He says mallrat culture is about power and 
popularity. Often the kids have troubles at home, 
or have left school. There are an unconfirmed 200 
mallrats in West Ed alone. Mallrats chill out dur- 
ing the day, then must find a place to stay for the 
night, maybe at an acquaintance's house, maybe 
in the 24-hour Humpty's restaurant. Today, what 
Keegan considered cool seems less appealing. 
"When you're a mallrat you're totally carefree," he 
begins. "But now I'm more interested in finding a 
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job, getting a place, having some security." 

Jill Juke, 37, has been coming to the Centre 
for about a year. "When my daughter Cassandra 
first told me she was hanging out at the Bruce 
Campbell Youth Centre, I thought, "oh oh". I had 
an idea in my mind about what kinds of people 
she was meeting. But then I checked it out for 
myself and found a circle of friends. If a kid needs 
an ear, if they need to unwind from problems at 
home, they can come here. I am pleased Cass can 
learn about the reality some kids face---a reality 
that may include drug, gang, or family issues--- 
here instead of on the street." 

Jill found unexpected friendship and accept- 
ance at the Centre. Thanks to this she gained 
enough self-esteem and confidence to find a job as 
a bus driver. Bruce Campbell's staff and youth 
have been there through tough times. "What do | 
want people to think of when they hear 'Bruce 
Campbell Youth Centre’? That it's a home away 
from home." 

Jackie agrees. "I want people to know we're 
here and that ALL kids are welcome. All different 
kinds come - not one type. This is a place of safety, 
not just physical but emotional as well, a place 
where people are accepted and not judged." 
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ADVOCACY GROUP 
SET TO CHALLENGE 
RIGHT-WING AGENDA 


group of unions, community organiza- 

tions and individuals is joining forces to 

defend the public interest. They want to 

"preserve and promote public institutions, 
services and spaces in Alberta," according to a 
background paper circulated at an inaugural 
meeting for Public Interest Alberta (PIA) on 
Saturday, May 29. 

Right-wing think tanks, like the Fraser Institute 
and the C.D. Howe Institute get plenty of media 
attention, says Larry Booi. So do groups like the 
Canadian Taxpayers Federation and the National 
Citizens Coalition. They are motivated. They are 
aggressive. They have high profiles. They have 
large budgets. They promote simple, clear mes- 
sages: taxes are bad, unregulated markets are 
good, the private sector is better at providing pub- 
lic services than governments. 

Right-wing advocacy groups have learned how 
to deliver their messages effectively, says Booi. 
The fact that their messages may not be true - 
and the reasons why - are not being heard. In the 
absence of spokespersons for public sector alter- 
natives, the think tanks and advocates get a free 
ride in the media and with Albertans. 

Booi is past president of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association (ATA) and co-chair of a committee 
working to set up Public Interest Alberta. Booi, co- 
chair Kerry Barrett, President of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour (AFL), and three committee 
members drawn from the ATA and AFL started the 
project in October 2002. They presented the 
results of their preliminary work, including draft 
bylaws for PIA, to the May 29 meeting at ATA 
headquarters in Edmonton. 

There are many reasons why messages from 
right-wing organizations dominate the media, say 
Booi and Barrett. They have been around for a 
while now. Their spokespersons are known and 
accessible to the media. They have had time and 
opportunities to fine-tune their messages and the 
language they use. Their business and corporate 
sponsors support their philosophies and their 
goals. 

In contrast, organizations that speak for the 
public interest in Alberta - like the Edmonton- 
based Parkland Institute - have small budgets. 
They are often associated with universities and 
cannot speak forcefully on many issues for fear of 
jeopardizing government and corporate funding to 
their host institutions. 

The solution, according to PIA's organizers, is to 
set up an independent research and advocacy 
organization. They want PIA to speak for the pub- 
lic interest as effectively and aggressively - and 
with as much commitment and motivation - as the 
organizations that speak for private interests. 

One of PIA's first tasks will be to find experts 
that the media can go to for comment and analy- 
Sis on issues. Those spokespersons will set up 


contacts with the media and be available when 
needed. They will develop language, messages and 
policy alternatives that are as clear and focused as 
those coming from the private sector. And PIA will 
support them with good, timely research. 

The ATA and the AFL have led the preliminary 
work to set up PIA because they can underwrite 
the staff costs and other expenditures until PIA 
has its own budget and staff. They and other 
unions will continue to play key roles, especially 
in financing PIA. The community non-profit organ- 
izations and the individuals that will also be part 
of PIA do not have the budgets to provide signifi- 
cant financial support. Their role will be to speak 
within PIA for a wide range of public interests. 
They will also provide background information 
and research and, through their memberships, 
thousands of "active and committed members," 
.as Booi puts it. Of the 29 organizations repre- 
sented at the May 29 meeting, only 9 were unions, 
Booi adds. 

Booi, Barrett and their colleagues do not apolo- 
gize for taking the initiative to set up PIA. They 


Like-minded organiza- 
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expect to be accused of representing "special 
interests." But, they insist, the interests of PIA 
members are no more "special" than the private 
interests of organizations and individuals that 
support the Fraser Institute, the C.D. Howe 
Institute; the Canadian Taxpayers Federation, the 
National Citizens Coalition and others. And PIA 
and its members have every right to speak to the 
public interest. In fact, PIA founders argue they 
have a duty to do so. 

Participants in the May 29 meeting approved 
motions authorizing the interim board of directors 
to establish and incorporate PIA and directing 
them to hold an annual general meeting within 
one year. The resolutions and responses were 
informal and advisory, because PIA still needs to 
be incorporated under the Societies Act of Alberta. 

In the meantime, the interim board of directors 
is recruiting members and wants to attract as 
wide a cross-section of Albertans as possible. 
There was a notable absence of key groups at the 
May 29 meeting. Visible minorities, immigrants, 
Aboriginal Albertans, poor people, the homeless 
and people with disabilities were absent or under- 
represented. Organizers say representatives from 
those communities and others are welcome to 
join. 

For information about the mandate and goals of 
PIA and how to join, contact the ATA, at 447- 
9400, or the AFL, at 483-4021. 

Allan Sheppard 


PETER GOLDRING 


Member of Parliament 
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MLA Brian Mason presented an Esquao Award to inner city poet Betty Nordin on May 6 at the Agricom. Nordin's award for being "An Angel 
Among Us" was in recognition of her contribution as an Aboriginal poet. The word "Esquao" means "woman" in Cree, and has been mispro- 
nounced to form the word "squaw". With the help of Our Voice, the street newsmagazine, Nordin has published three books of poetry in 
which she shares her past experiences as a woman on the street. She hopes to help other women to be able to leave drugs and prostitu- 
tion. 


Photos and story by Terry Lusty 


ust east of 95 Street, street poet Betty Nordin has a 

cozy apartment in a subsidized housing unit - an 

apartment decorated with Aboriginal art and ceramic 

pieces she hand-painted. Betty's life is a major tri- 
umph since she was reborn a decade ago after years of hard- 
ship on the streets where she at times even resorted to pros- 
titution to fuel her alcoholism. Her poetry, written in a 
straightforward style, shares those experiences with clarity 
and simplicity. 

Betty's first book, published in 1998, is titled Wingtips 
because, she said, as an Aboriginal woman she is an angel 
with black wingtips. The poetry clearly relates tales of street 
life, some in first person and others describing events Betty 
witnessed as in a poem about one drunk woman pushing 
another in a shopping cart, or the one about waiting to be 
served at a food bank. The book was sold out by Our Voice, 
the street newsmagazine, vendors on the streets. 

Betty's second book, aptly titled Phoenix, was published 
two years later. In this volume, Betty shares the way her life 
has changed since leaving the street. As well as the book, 
Betty sold T-shirts with the screen-printed picture of a 
phoenix on the front. 

Betty's third book, Straddling the Fence, has been dedi- 
cated to helping women involved in prostitution make posi- 
tive changes in their lives. As well as the book, Betty pro- 


duced and sold posters depicting a rearview of Betty stand- 
ing on a street corner. The proceeds from sale of the poster 
are donated to The Prostitution Action and Awareness 
Foundation of Alberta. In addition, Betty impressed the stu- 
dents at Lakeland College in Lac la Bische when she shared 
her past experiences as a woman living on the street. 

It is Betty's hope that she can impact the lives of those 
around her that are still caught up in street life, both by 
example and by personally offering support. On AISH she is 
limited by the precarious state of her health, including schiz- 
ophrenia, a stiff leg, multiple operations for hernias, and 
rheumatoid arthritis, a legacy from the hardships of her 
past, but she does what she can. Getting her homeless, 
younger sister, Marge, who was born with fetal alcohol syn- 
drome, off the street was a major personal victory. Marge 
shared an apartment with Betty before moving into her own 
home, another apartment in the same subsidized housing 
unit. 

Betty has never turned her back on her friends from the 
street. If you see her patronizing one of the local bars, it is 
because she is well aware that she could still be caught up 
in the web of addictions and street life. 

"What keeps me going is I go back to the street and I see 
the people. There is always a big hug and a handshake," said 
Betty. They are so glad to see me. It's great to know that I am 


Transition House Closes 


he duplex" has closed its doors, leaving a 

ig hole in services for Edmonton's home- 

less people. That hole is not likely to be 

filled soon.The duplex will open its doors, 

again, says Martin Garber-Conrad. But when it 

does, it will probably serve a different group of res- 
idents. 

Garber-Conrad is executive director of the 
Edmonton City Centre Church Corporation (E4C). 
E4C is a social services agency supported by six 
downtown churches. Operating out of the renovat- 
ed Alex Taylor School, which is on Jasper Avenue, 
between 93 and 94 Streets. E4C works mostly with 
residents of the inner city near its offices. One of 
its services is Crossroads-an outreach program for 
people involved in prostitution. 

Crossroads offers a safe house and residences 
for people who want to leave the streets. Most of 
them are youth in their teens. The duplex reached 
outside this group to serve homeless older women, 
including some who were transgendered. 

Garber-Conrad says the duplex will not sit 
empty for long. But it will probably serve a younger 
group of residents when it reopens. Governments 
and private funders prefer to put their money into 
programs that target youth involved in prostitu- 
tion, he says. ; 

Which leaves an open question: Where will the 
women who found a haven in the duplex go now? 


Allan Sheppard 


still recognized." 

Betty is thinking about writing a fourth book of poetry, 
but she is still recovering from a small stoke a year ago, 
which left her hands weakened. For Betty, who has always 
been fiercely independent, it has been humbling to have to 
depend on others for help. She said, "I was angry in the 
beginning when I got this illness, but then I realized that 
there were simple things in life that I wasn't doing. I had to 
get Marge to cut up my meat." 

Recently Betty was thrilled to be given a copy of the book 
Raven's Flight. It was a case of being in the right place at the 
right time. She was attending the women's lunch at the 
Bissell Centre when a woman came to donate free books 
including Raven's Flight, which tells the story of a girl who 
was captured and sold into a prostitution ring - a story Betty 
has written a poem about. The woman in turn was thrilled to 
meet Betty and buy her book. For Betty this was one of those 
moments of closure when she felt connected to the bigger 
picture. 


By Linda Dumont 
Excerpts from a story first published on the website for 
Edmonton, A city Called Home 
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